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BRIEF MENTION. 

Persius will not let me go. The ' crabbed coxcomb,' as Daw 
in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman calls him, has crossed my path 
again, this time in the Loeb Classical Library, where he appears, 
as often, in company with Juvenal, both translated by Professor 
G. G. Ramsay, to whom I last paid my respects A. J. P. XII 
(1891) 519. The professor, like myself, is an ancient of days, 
but the Greeks had scant mercy on the K/odvtot, the fitKKtaekrjvoi — 
the Mid- Victorians ; and, whereas a writer in a recent Atlantic, 
proclaiming the Remarkable Rightness of Rudyard Kipling, 
makes an exception of the verses entitled The Old Men, there 
is not one of Kipling's poems that I value more highly as a 
corrective to the weaknesses of old age. I shall therefore be 
perfectly frank in what I shall say about the new Persius. 
Nothing is given out by the editor and translator about the text, 
not even as to the basis. It is hardly fair to expect an inde- 
pendent revision of the text from every Loeb workman, and, 
as the difficulty of Persius has helped to baffle the scribes, 
it is as well. At all events, I have not been at the pains to note 
the variants from the Buecheler text. There are, however, a 
few references to Mr. Housman, whose bearing towards other 
scholars has evidently inspired Professor Ramsay with a 
wholesome dread of the editor of Manilius and the pungent 
lyrist of A Shropshire Lad. Apart from this tribute to Mr. 
Housman, no literature is given later than Conington's first 
edition of 1872. And yet something has been done for Persius 
in the last forty years, something to be gathered from Nemethy 
and Ramorino (A. J. P. XXVII 103) or Van Wageningen 
(A. J. P. XXXIII 236), all of whom have shamed me into 
reading Persius again. Of course, we find a safe compliment 
to Casaubon, but there ought to have been a distinct recognition 
of Jahn's wonderful erudition. As for the translation itself, 
due homage is paid to Conington's rendering — and no wonder — 
but Conington is not faultless, as what translator is ? In order 
to make Persius interesting, Conington is apt to overtranslate 
and undertakes to be picturesque at all hazards; and it is 
worth noting that Professor Ramsay feels himself called upon 
to adopt one of Conington's translations and emphasize, in 
a foot-note, its aptness of rendering (1, 124 praegrandi . . . sene, 
'Grand Old Man'), though the translation sins against what 
ought to be a cardinal principle of a faithful interpreter, not 
to thrust modernisms into an ancient classic. Frere emphasizes 
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the canon, and Professor Shorey (A. J. P. XIII 351 sq.) has 
counted the violations of it as one of the failings of Jowett's 
Plato. 



For one, I resent the intrusion of the shade of Gladstone 
into the light of classical studies. True, some time ago I 
cited his translation of the Odes of Horace, but Horace belongs 
to the whole world, and the failure of my own eyesight prompted 
an envious mention of the man who in like case held the entire 
text of the Odes in the grasp of his powerful memory. Just 
now, however, I am thinking of his various studies of Homer, 
over which I wasted too many hours at the time of their publi- 
cation, misled, as I was, by the celebrity of the author. The 
powerful memory to which I have referred played him false 
in Homer. Among other slips I remember reading in a maga- 
zine article of his on the realm of Odysseus the statement that 
Homer gives no intimation of the distance between the swine- 
cotes of Eumaios and the palace of his master. He had for- 
gotten or overlooked the passage in which Eumaios urges an 
early start (17, 190 f.), 

a\X' aye. vvv louev • 877 yap p.ip,/3\o>Ke pAkujTa 
ijfiap, arap ra^o toi ttotI eorrepa piyiov lorat 

and there are others still more convincing, the collection of 
which I owe to the kindness of Professor Miller. 1 Those 
Homeric studies — what a tissue of rash assertions, fantastic 
combinations and topsy-turvy theories ! To a man of my way 
of thinking, the very title ' Juventus Mundi ' is a sad misnomer. 



I will not pause to consider Professor Ramsay's handling of 
the few scabrous passages in Persius. They are few, it is 
true, but even more offensive to refined souls than anything 
in the many audacities of Juvenal, whose Sixth Satire has 
long been a stone of stumbling to those editors and trans- 
lators who cater for the teachers of ingenuous youth. 
Even I who do not consider myself squeamish failed in my 
Latin Grammar to emphasize an important lesson in case 
construction by quoting a line to which Thackeray, who chafed 
under the bonds of Victorian prudery, mischievously al- 
ludes— Lassata viris necdum satiata recessit, and which teaches 
the distinction between instrumentality and agency, between 

1 14, 9 ; 108 ; 372 ff. ; 15, 37 ff. ; 305 ff. ; 504 ff. ; 553 ; 16, 130 ; 154 f . ; 169 f. ; 
321 f. ; especially 452 f . and 466 f . compared with 16, 1 ff. ; 17, 22 ff. ; 185 ; 
190 f.; 204 ff.; 599 ff. 
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tool and person. And this needful distinction, which is not made 
in every grammar, reminds me of a droll sentence with which 
a grammarian, much lauded in his day, begins his abridgment 
of Livy: Romulus et Remus lupa nutriti sunt. Precocious 
infants, if they knew the difference between the taste of he- 
wolf and she-wolf! 



For many decades we moderns of English or American 
stock have been more or less devout worshippers of the great 
goddess Euphemia. But the Tudor translators were not finical. 
The learned divines of the Jerusalem chamber to whom we 
owe the Authorized Version rendered the frank Hebrew into 
equally frank English, regardless of the example of the Mas- 
soretes, who offered marginal equivalents. The Caroline version 
of Rabelais is studded with unbashful words such as seldom 
see their faces in print. But that was an era when the grave 
moralist, Sir Thomas Browne, referred to the Library of St. 
Victor and quoted the treatise of Tartaretus. As time went 
on the world of print at least became more reserved. The 
reign of asterisks and dashes began. Mindful of the injunction 
of Juvenal — arch-sinner that he was — and his ' maxima rever- 
entia ' sentence, the editors of the Delphin classics — the favorite 
editions of my boyhood — sowed the ' ordo ' with stars which 
lighted the wicked boys to dusty dictionaries. The initial and 
final letters of the national monosyllables were kept apart by 
an iron bar. One popular translation of the Decameron that I 
remember called in the naughty Gaul to translate the Italian's 
more venturesome stories. And so the dull film of decency 
overspread the world of letters until it reached the opacity of 
the Victorian age. Scholars ventured to emasculate that spoiled 
darling of the Muses, Aristophanes, but some of them, alas ! 
did not know what to leave out or what to substitute. 



Some forty years ago there appeared, under the pseudo- 
nymous authorship of one Kisselak, a little volume which 
purposed to guard unsuspecting foreigners against the danger 
of using too suggestive combinations in English. No one 
thereafter was to quote ' Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering 
Po.' For ' wandering ' the speaker, careful not to offend the 
delicate ears of the British spinster, was to substitute the word 
' river.' But this brings us into the forbidden ground of the 
' double entente.' No vague paraphrase, no clumsy excision, 
is as bad as the double entente translation. It soils the soul of 
him who frames it and of him who guesses unless they are 
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furnished with the waterproof of the philological anatomist. 
But the attitude of the whole modern world towards sexual 
questions has of late years been greatly changed. Our benevo- 
lent government is flooding the country with circulars that 
deal with the process — we no longer say the mystery — of repro- 
duction. Beginning at a tender age with the garden in which 
stamens and pistils and pollen play their part, we advance to 
the culmination in the God of the Garden and become possessed 
of what ribalds of an earlier generation would call a Gradus 
ad Priapum. In the future ages there will be no expurgated 
editions or emasculated versions, but foot-notes excusing the 
defective nomenclature of some of the most notorious passages. 



The first section of this Persius Brief Mention was written 
several months ago and was to have been followed by a com- 
parison of Professor Ramsay's translation with that of Dr. 
Hemphill, which the later translator might have consulted 
with profit. There might have been an incidental discussion 
of various readings but all such work or play is no longer 
possible for me, and I am constrained to dismiss Persius 
indefinitely from my range of physical as well as mental vision. 
Still, there is one of his vigorous verses that comes up to me 
in connexion with an apology I desire to make for the grew- 
some use of Pindar's Eighth Olympian (A. J. P. XL 102 f.). 
No more searching line in literature than 

Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta. 

The curse there pronounced is terrific enough. My youthful 
association with the Guelphs of a Hanoverian university helped 
to confirm the aversion to the Hohenzollerns engendered by 
a semester in Berlin, and when it comes to the question of 
punishment of those who are considered by some the arch- 
enemies, I change the line to 

<Imperium> videant intabescantque relict <o>. 



Some years ago Farrar's Greek Verb was selected by Sir 
William Osier for special objurgation from the layman's point 
of view, and I took occasion to say a word or two in behalf 
of the guild to which Farrar and I at one time belonged 
(A. J. P. XXX 108). Now that Farrar has been withdrawn 
from the world and I have perforce fallen out of the ranks of 
grammatical investigators, I am not tempted to deepen my 
slight acquaintance with the Dean's performances — doubtless 
even more antiquated than mine. Other works of his, more 
popular in their character, are more present to my mind. He 
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was a man of astounding memory, but his memory was a snare 
as good memories are apt to be, and his contribution to the 
Speaker's Commentary was riddled by a critic who pointed 
out the many inaccuracies 1 that blunted the points and blurred 
the colors of his frequent quotations. 2 One of his books bore 
the catching title of ' Seekers after God,' and it is this title 
that comes up to me in connexion with one of the most 
fascinating and irritating confessions ever contributed to Ameri- 
can literature, to wit, The Education of Henry Adams. Every 
education is a manner of seeking after the ' Deus in nobis.' 
Perhaps I might have brought in what I have to say about the 
book under the head of the 'Ix"evT<u, the Sleuthhounds of 
Sophokles, but the long course of my studies has made me more 
or less familiar with other seekers, with the Hermotimus of 
Lucian and the Dialogue with Trypho of Justin Martyr. Lucian 
and Justin belonged to the same period, a period of seeking. 
The two quests are in a sense parallel, and Henry Adams and 
I are, or were, coevals with the difference that he came into 
the world with the Adams glaze upon him, whereas I was 
and am still a porous vessel. Of course, the six years that 
separate our birthdays may count somewhat, and yet he followed 
me closely at German universities, so far as age was concerned. 
He was twenty when he was matriculated at Berlin, and I 
nineteen. True, I was a student of Ancient Languages and 
he contemplated a course in the Civil Law. 3 True, Adams 
is gracious enough to limit his condemnation to his own depart- 
ment, though judging from the account he gives of his studies 
at Harvard, he would not have been permeable to the influences 
that transformed my life. No one less susceptible than Henry 
Adams to what I have called the catalytic effect of a great 
man's presence. ' Beyond two or three Greek plays the student 

1 Indeed, if the Dean had been a pagan, he might, when dying, have 
emulated the example of Sokrates and acknowledged the debt of a 
hecatomb of bulls to the father of Asklepios. 

2 1 never criticize others without an overmastering desire to make a 
' nos < critici > desumus ' confession of my own shortcomings in the 
matter under consideration. Among my misquotations, not thus far ac- 
knowledged, I note here Landor's ' sceptred race ', which figures as 
' princely race ' A. J. P. XXIII, 26, 1. 7 ; Milton's ' sport with Amaryllis in 
the shade ' appears as ' play ' XXX 108, 1. 29 ; and the ' nuit ' of Victor 
Hugo's ' portes de la nuit ' has been deadened into ' mort ' XXXIV 

IIS, 1- 14- 

' ' His first lecture was his last. The young man was not very quick, 
and he had almost religious respect for his guides and advisers ; but 
he needed no more than one hour to satisfy him that he had made 
another failure in education, and this time a fatal one.' 

'That the language would require at least three months' hard work 
before he could touch the Law was an annoying discovery ; but the 
shock that upset him was the discovery of the university itself.' 

' He had thought Harvard College a torpid school, but it was instinct 
with life compared with all that he could see of the University of Berlin.' 
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got nothing out of ancient languages <as taught at Har- 
vard >' and yet my comrade George Martin Lane had returned 
from Germany and had begun his quickening work (A. J. P. 
XVIII 371). As for the Civil Law, I can only judge by the 
reports that men made to me, by the American students of 
law at Gottingen and Heidelberg. Their enthusiasm was 
contagious and, as my own studies brought me into the pre- 
cincts of the Civil Law, I seriously contemplated the possibility 
of adding J. U. D. to Ph. D. by becoming a disciple of Vangerow 
and Mittermaier. A long experience as a teacher has given me 
some sad reminiscences of those who came into my school 
with a glaze, however and wherever acquired, and perhaps 
Henry Adams himself would not have added so many brilliant 
chapters to his autobiography if the Maryland flaw in his 
native glaze had not offered an escape to the divinity that was 
in him. 



' God-gifted organ-voice of England '. God-gifted ? O 
yes ! but Milton's organ-voice was trained by the ancient 
teachers of artistic speech, and the great poet whose memory 
held in store the classic names of the winds made acknowl- 
edgment to the Greek rhetoricians, among them ' Phalereus ', 
otherwise known as Demetrius. I have more than once em- 
phasized the waste of time involved in a neglect of rhetoric, 
rhetoric of the old stamp (cf. A. J. P. XXIV 101 foil.). 
Writing is after all art, and who studied that art more care- 
fully than the ancient masters? Carlyle lamented that no 
one taught him the names of the constellations and some of 
the gifted — all the gifted are God-gifted according to St. 
James — might have profited by certain elementary lessons. 
Undoubtedly the author of Uncle Remus was a highly gifted 
man, and it is interesting to learn from his recently published 
correspondence that his mind was very busy with problems of 
literary composition, such as are generally considered remote 
from your natural genius. So, for instance, he insisted on the 
difference between ' diction ' and ' style ', but got no further 
than the formula. ' Diction is the body — the flesh and bone — 
and style is the spirit.' But diction (Ae'&s) is only one element 
of style (epixrjvela) , and much else goes to make up style. 
Still /u/«?<ns will always hold its own, even with those who 
have no tincture of classical training, and the admiration Joel 
Chandler Harris lavished on Cardinal Newman's style is an 
evidence of his artistic instinct. 

Erratum : P. 223, 1. 1, for ' Single Speed ' read ' Single Speech.'— 
B. L. G. 



